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ELTERARY. 


THE DICE, 
From the German. 

For more than one hundred and fifty 
years had the fimily of Schroll been 
settled at Taubendorf ; and generally 
respected for knowledze and retinement 
of sasnners superior to its station. — Its 
present repre-entitive, the bailiff Elias 
Schroll, had in his youth attached him- 
self to Hiterature ; but laterin life, from 
love to the country, be had returned to 
his native village ; and lived there in 
great credit and esteem. 

Daring this whole period of one hun- 
dred aad fifty vears, tradition had re- 
corded only one single Schroll as hav- 
ing borne a doubtful character : he in- 
deed, as many persons aflirmed, had 
dealt with the devil. Certuin it is that 
there was still preserved in the house 
a scrutoire fixed ia the wall—and con- 
taining some mysterious manuscript< 
attributed to him ; and the date of the 
year— 1630, which was carved upon 
the front, tallied with hisera. ‘The key 
of this scrutoire had been constantly 
handed down to the eldest son, through 
five generations—with a solemn chirge 
to take care that no other eye or ear 
should ever become acquainted with its 
contents. Every precaution had been 
taken to guard against accidents or over- 
cichts: the lock was so constructed, 
that even with the right key, it could 
not be opened without special instruc- 
tions ; and for still greater security, the 
present proprietor had added a padlock 
of most elaborate workmanship, which 
presented a sufficient ebstacle before 
the main lock could be approached. 

In vain did the curiosity of the whole 
family direct itself to this scrutoire. 
Nohody had succeeded in discovering 
any part of its contents, except Ru- 
dolph, the only son of the bailiff: he 
had succeeded: at least his own belief 
was, that the old folio, with gilt edges, 
and bound tn black velvet, which he had 
one day surprised his father anxiously 
reating, belonged to the mysterious 
scrutowe. For the doot of the scrn- 
toire, though not open, was unlocked ; 
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and Elias had hastily closed the book 


with great agitation, at the same time 
ordering his son out of the room in no 
very gentle tone. At the time ot this 
incident, Rudolph was about twelve 
years of age. 

Since that time the young man had 
sustained two great losses, in the deaths 
of his excellent mother, and a sister 
tenderly beloved. His father also bad | 
suffered deeply in health and = spirits 
under these afflictions. Every day he 
grew more fretful and humoursome ; 
and Rudolph, apon his final return home 
from school in his eighteenth year, was 
shocked to tind him greatly altered in 
mind as well as in persen. His flesh 
had fallen away ; and he seemed to be 
consumed by some internal strife of 





thought. It was evidently his own 
opinion that he was standing on the edge 
of the grave: and he employed him- 
self unceasiogly in arranging his affairs, 
and in making his successor acquainted 
with all such arrangements as regurded 
his more peculiar interests. One even- 
ing, as Rudolph came in suddenly from 
a neighbour’s house, and happened to 
pass the scrutoiie, he found the door 
wide open, and the inside obviously | 
empty. Leoking round, he observed | 
his father standing on the hearth close 
to a great fire, in the midst of which 
was -onsuming the old black book. 

Elias entreated his son earnestly to 
withdraw; but Rudolph could not com- 
mand himself ; and he exclaimed---* ] 
doubt, I doubt, Sir, that this a the book 
which belongs to the scrutoire.”’ 

His father assented with visible con- 
fusion. 

‘* Well, then, allow me tot say, that 
I am greatly surprised at your treating 
io this way an heir-loom that for a cen- 
tury and more has always been trans- 
mitted to the eldest son.” 

‘* You are inthe right. my son,” said | 
the father, affectionately taking him by 
the hand: ‘‘ You are partly in the 
right : it is not quite defensible, I ad- 
mit: and | myself bave had many scru- 
ples about the course I have taken. 
Yet still Ll feel myself glad upon the 
whole that | have destroyed this ac- 
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cursed book. He, that wrote it, never E 
prospered ; all traditions agree in | 
that :---why then leave to one’s des- t 
cendants a miserable legacy of unhal- “f 
lowed mysteries ? hf 
. . . ‘ff ' ‘ 
This excuse, however, did not satify bd 
Rudolph. He = maintained that his ; 
father had made an aggression upon his 4 


rights of inheritance ; and he argued 
the point so well, that Elias himself ’ 
began to see that his son’s complaint was i 
not altogether groundless. ‘The whole 
of the next day they behaved to each 
other-- not unkindly, but yet with some 
coolness. At night Elias could bear 
ihis no longer; and he said, ‘ Dear i} 
Rudolph, we have lived long together 
in harmony and love ; let us not begin 
to show an altered countenance to each 
other during the few days that I have 
yet to live.” 

Rudolph pressed his father’s oflered 
hand with a filtal warmth; and the lat- 
ter went on to say---'* IT purpose now 
10 communicate to you by word of 
mouth the contents of the book which 
Ihave destroyed; I will do this with 
good faith ind without reserve-- untesg 
you yourself can be persuaded to forego 
your own right to such a communica- 
tion,” 

Elias paused- -flattering himself, as 
it seemed, that his son would forgo his 
right. But inthis he was mistaken - 
Rudolph was far too eager for the dis- 
closure; and earnestly pressed his 
father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated, and threw a i 
lance of profound love and pity upon 
his son---a glance that conjured him to 
think better and to waive his claim: but, 
this being at length obviously hopeless, 
he spoke as follows :---‘* The books re- 














lates chiefly to yourself: it points to hi | 
you asto the last of our race. You aa 
turn pale, Surely, Radolph, it would i 


have been better that vou had resolved 
to trouble yourself no further about 
nu? 

“No,” said Rudolph, recovering his 
self possession, ** No: for it still re- 
rains a question whether this prophecy 
be true.” 

‘+ It does so, it does, no doubt.”* 
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t | *% Andos thi ail that the book says 
f wm ores rd tome 2’ 

7 “No: its noi all: there is some 
\ thing more But possibly you will 
onty tauch when you hear it: for at 

thi- ao body beleves in such strany 
| stories Hiowever, be that as it univ, 
, the ook cores On tosryv pl nly and | 4] 





tively th itthe Evil One (tieaven pro- 
tect us!) will make you an otler tend. 
ing greatly to your worl! ily advantag 
Kndolph lughed outright ; and re- 
plied that, judging by the grave exterior 
of ' h ul looked to hear of 
Mivre serious contents. 
} * Well, well, my son,”” said the old 
man, “Id know net that fo mvs If am 
di- spose d to pl ice much contidence in 
these tales of contracts with the devil. 
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But, true or not, we ought not to hugh 
at them Esough for me that under 

any circumstances | am satistied you 

; have so much natural piety, that you 
would reject all) worldly good fortune 

; that could meet you upon unhallowed 


\ paths.” 

Here Elias would have broken off ; 
but Rudolph said, ** One thing more I 
wish to know : Whiatits to be the natur 
of the good fortune offered to me? Aud 
did the book say whether I should ac- 
cept itor not?” 

** Upon the nature of the good for- 
tune the writer has not explained bim- 
self: all that me ee that by a dis- 
creet use of 1 is in your power to 
become a very a ut man. Whether 
you will ace ept it-—but Gad preserve 
thee my child, from any thought so 
crimin. inal—upon this question there is a 
profound =ilence. Nay. it seems even 
as if this trader in black arts had at that 


for he had broken off tn the very middle 
ofa word. The lord have mercy upon 
his soul !”’ 

Little as Rudolph’s fiith was in the 
possibility of such a proposal, yet he 
was uneasy at his father’s communica- 
tion and visibly disturbed ; so that the 
latter said to bim—*: Had it not beeo 
better, Rudolph, that you had left the 
mystery to be buried with me in the 
gray er” 

Rudolph said “ No :’* but his rest 
less eye, and his agitated air, too ey! 
dently approved the accuracy of hiv 
father’s solicitude. 

The deep impression upon Rudolph - 

mind trom this conversation—the fast 
he was ever to hold with bis fither— 
was rendered still deaper by the solemn 
event which followed. About the mid- 
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cli ‘ of th: it same nh irht 
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| comply with his too frequent importunittes | 


| ped-side 





he was diediuead 
to his father’s 
dying, and 


suddenly by a summons 


‘his 


asking tor him. 


fither Wis 
earnestly 
‘My s 


ron of tiie 


lained with an expres- 
out 


'* he exe] 


; ideal anguish; stretched 


hoth his arms in suppheation towards bin; 


and to the anguish of the effect be expired. 


the levity of vouthfal spirits soon dispers 
ed the glooin which at first hung over Boa- 


olph’s Surrounded ‘al com- 
panions atthe university which he now visi- 
ted, 


sorrow or care: 


mind. by joy 


he fouad po room lett in his be-omn tor 


and his heaviest aletions 


was the refusal of his guardian at tines to 
fur money. 

Aftera the 
versity,some youthful irreralarities in which 


residence of one year at uni- 


was concerned subjected hin, 
Just 


hap- 


Rudo! ph 
jomtly which three others.to exoulston. 
at that time, the Years’ War 
pened to break out: 
ed Theiler and Werl, entered military 
tugether Rudolph: the last, 
igainst the will of a young wo- 
Charlotte 


Seven 


the 
service with 
very much ; 
he was engaged. 


manto whorn 


herself, however, 
arrangements, when she saw that her objec- 
tions avatied nothing against Rudoiph’s re- 
solution, and heard her lover describe in 
the most flattering colours his own return to | 
her arms in the uniform of an officer : 
that his distinguished courage must carry 
him inthe very first campaign to the rank 
of lieutenant, was as evident to his own 
mind as that he could not possibly fall on the 
field of battle. 

The three friends were fortunate enough 
to be placed in the same company. But in 
first battle, Werl and Theiler were 
stretched lifeless by Rudolph’s side : Werl, 


the 





} by a 
very point been over-taking by death: | ¢ 





musket ball through his heart, and 


Theiler by a cannon shot which took off | 


his head. 

Soon after this event Rudolph himself re- 
turned but Not, 
fondly anticipated, in the brilliant decorati- 


home: how ? as he had 


ons of a distinguished officer ; but as a pri- | 


sooner in close custody : ina transport of 
youthful anger he had been guilty, in com- 
pany with ‘two others, of msubordination 
vnd mutiny. 

fhe court-martial sentenced them to 
leath =The judges, however, were so fa 
vourable impressed by their good conduct 
whilst under confinement, that they would 
certainly have recommended them uncon- 
!nuenally tothe roval merch, if it had not 
een deemed necessary to make an exam- 
ple. However, the sentence was so far 
mitigated, that only only one of the three 
And which was he ? That 


point was reserved in suspense until the day 


vas to be shot 


twootthe party, name | 


became reconciled to this | 


for 
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of execution, when itwas to be decided by 
, ; a 
the cast of the dice, 


' As the fata! '. 
| passionate 


iy drew near, a te mpest of 
assailed the 
Wis 
the 


wife 


three 
agitated by the te 
the sad situation 

children. ‘The 
phy incase the lot feil upon him, 


rrier 
One of them 


prisoners 
ars of 

his father; 
jofa stckly 
| thurd, Kuadol 


, would be surnmoned to part not only with his 


second by 


aud two 


life, but also with a soune end bloomit ys 

- ] ° = > 
bride, that lay near to his beartthan ang 
thing else in the world. Ali !? said he on 


ihe evening before the day of final decision, 
Ah! if 
thre 
Wish uiiered, 


he 


t, 


$e but tits ones ! could secure a 
And searce was 
his com Werl, 
bis side in the 


tepped into his cell. 


luck, weet the diee !” 
the 


when ade 


| whoin hed seen fall by 


Hie of are 
“ , broti. er Schroti, TP suppose you didn’t 

muc “ ania tu see me *” 

i; § No, did 1 not— 


| Rudolph in consternation ? 


indeed, ” exclaimed 
for in on 
the nextday after the battle, he seen 
| with his own eyes this very Werl commit- 
| ted to the grave. 
 * Ave, ave, it’s stran¢ve enough, T allow: 
but there are not many such surgeons as he 
is that belongs to our regiment: he had me 
| dug up, and brought me round again, Wil 
One would think the man was 
|aconjurer. Indeed there are many things 
he can do which I defy any man to explain ; 
, and to say the truth, I’m convinced he can 
| execute impossibiliiies.” 
* Well, solet him, for aught that I can 
ali bis art will scarcely do me any good.” 
“Who knows, brother? who knows ” 

The man is in this town at. this very ume; 
| and for old friendship’s sake I’ve just spoken 
| to him about you : 


fact, 
had 


| assure you. 


and he has promised me 
a lucky throw of the dice that shall deliver 
| you from all danger.” 

| ‘ Ah!” said the dejected Rudolph, “ but 
)even this would be of little service to me.” 

| * Why, how so ?” asked the other. 

| How so? Why, because—even ii there 
| were such dice (amatter ] very much dis- 
pute)—yet | ceuld never allow myself to 
tur aside, by black arts, any bad iuck de- 
signed for myself upon the heads of either of 
in} comrades.” 

* Now this, 1 suppose, is what you call 
But excuse me if I think that 
in such cases one’s first duty is to oneself.” 

‘*¢ Aye, but just consider , one of my com- 
rades has an old father to maintain, the other 
a sick wife with two children.” 

‘*Schroll, Sehroll, if your young bride 
were to hear you, I ‘ancy she wouldn’t think 
herself much flattered. Does poor Char- 
iotte deserve that you should not bestow a 
thought on her and her fate? A dear 
young creature, that places her whole hap- 
} piness ip you, has nearer claims ({ think 


being noble ? 
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uno?) cour consideration than au ola dotarg 


wil wat on iie grave, ora wife and Gro | 


ch ims7end 


nat 


are nothing at all to vou. Au! 


What a fealot good might you do im the 
course of a jong iife with vour Charlotte !- 
So thea, you really are determined to reject | 
2 Talkie 


Ifyou disdaig uy offer, aud | 


the ecurse which] point out to you 
care, Schroil! 
the lot 
take care lest the thoueht of a young bride 
wow you have betraved, tuke care, Tsay, 
Jest this thought shi uld add to the bittcr- 


shouk: ehance to fall upon vou,— 


ness of death when you come to kneel down 
on the sand-hill. 
advice sufficient : 


However, Pve given you 
and fiave discharged my 
Leok to it yourself: and fare- 


conscience. 
well !” 


* Stay, brother a word ortwo :” said Ru- 


dulph, who was powerfully unnressed by the } 
ast speech, and the picture of domestic hap- 
piness held up before hin, which he bed often 
dallied with tn thought beth when alone and 
company with Charlotie ;— stay a mo- 
ment. Undoubtedly, Ll do not denv that J} 
wish for life, if f could receive it a gift from | 
heaven: and that is vot impossible. Only ! | 
| 





would not willingly have the guilt upon mr 


conscience of being the cause of misery to 
another. Hlowever, ifthe man you speak of 
ean teil, I should be glad that you would ask 
him upon which of us three the let of death 
will fall. Or—stay; don’t ask him,” said | 
Rudolph. sighing deeply. 

“1 have already asked him,” 
answer. 

* Ah !have you so? And it is after his 
reply that you come to me with this coun- 
vel?” 

The foretaste of death overspread the 

looming face of Kudoloh with a livid pale- 
thick drops of sweat gathered upon 





was the 


ness : 
his forehead ; and the other exclaimed with 
a sneer---* fin going; you take too much 
time for consideration. May be you will 
see und recognized me at the place of ex- 
ecutiwn: and, if so, | shall have the dice with 
me; and it will not be too tate even then to 
give me a sign; buttake notice | can’t pro- 
mnise to attend.” 

Rudolph raised his forehead from the 
palm of his band, in which he had buried i 
buring the last moments of his perturbation, 
and would have spoken something in reply ; 
but his counsellor was already gone. He 
felt glad and yet at thesame time sorry. The 
more he considered the man and his appear 


so much the less seemed his resem- 
blance to his friend whem he had 
left buried on the field of battle. bis 


frien 1 had been the vory soul of affectionate 
ecruiality---a temper that was altogether 
wautug to his present counsellor. No! 


the -cornful and insulting tone with which 


hiehtning, of the black book that had pertsh- 





be treated the unhappy prisoner, and the 


unhend manner with whieh be bad tert lum, 
Schrotl that hy 
be two diferent persons. 


convinced and Werl must 
Just at this mo- 
ment a thoucht struck him, like a blast of 


ed ia the fire and its omimous contents. A 


| lucky cast of the dice! Ah; that then was 


ihe shape in which the tempter had pre- 
seiited himseif; and heartily glad he felt 
that be had not availed himself of his sug- 
gestions. 

But this temper of mind was speedily 
changed by his young bride, who hurried in, 


= 





soon alter, sobbing, and flung her arims 
about his neck. le told her of the propo- 
sal which had been made to hun; and sbe 
was shocked that he had not immediately 
accepted it. 

With a bleeding heart, Rudolph objected | 
that so charming and lovely a creature could 
not miss of a bappy fate, even it he should | 
be forced to quit her. But she protested | 
vehemently that he or nobody should enjoy | 
her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the prisoner 
immediately after her departure, restored 
some composure to histuind, which had been 
altogether banished by the presence of his 
bride. 


** Blessed are they who die in the 


Lord!” said the grey-haired divine; and 
with sv much earnestness and devotion, that 
this single speech had the happiest effect | 
upon the prisoner’s mind. 

Ounthe morning after this night of agita- | 
tion—tbe morning of the fatal day—the 





three criminals saw each other for the first | 
time since their arrest. Community of fate, | threat very much to heart; but it soon 


and long separation from each other, contri- 
buted to draw still closer the bond of friend- 
ship that had been first knit on the fie'd of 
battle. Each of the three testified a lively 
abhorrence for the wretched necessity of 


throwing death to some one of his comrades | “ hole province. 


by any cast of the dice which should bring 
life to himseif. Dear as their several friends 
were to all, yet at this moment the brother- 
ly league, which had been tried ard proved 
in the furnace of battle, was triumphant over 
all opposing considerations, Each would 
have preferred death himself, rather than | 
escape it at the expense of his comrade. 
The worthy clergyinan, who possessed 
their entire conddence, found them loudly 
ining utterance jo this herote determina 





tion. Shaking his head, he pointed their at- | 
tention to those who had claims upon thein 

whilt living. and for whom it was their duty | 
to wish to hve as long as possible. ‘ Place } 
your trust in God'” said he: © resign your. 
selves to him! He it is that will bring about 
the decision through your hands; and think 
Jot of ascribing tha! power to yourself, or to 
his lifeless instruments—the dice. He, with- 
out whose permission on sparrow falls to the 
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gieund, and who fas nurabered every bat 
upon your heid—tle vis that knows best 
what is good for you; and he only.” 

(70 Le Continued.) 


THE DEVIL’S LADDER. 

Not far trom Lorrich, upon the ex- 
treme trentiers of he Rhine province, 
are sull to be seen the ruins of an an 
cent castle, which was formerly inha- 


bited by Sibo, of Lorrich, a knight of 


great courage, but of a character any 
thing rather than gentle. It happened 
once, in a stormy eve. that a little old 
map knocked at his castle-gate, and be- 
sought his hospitality, —a request which 
was nota little entorced by the shrill 
voice of the wind, as it whistled through 
lis streaming locks, almost as white as 
the snows that fell fast about him. The 
knight, however. was not in one of his 
mildest modes, nor did the wild dwaef- 
ish figure of the stranger plead much 
for him with one who was by no means 
an acmirer ef poverty, whatever shape 
it might assume. Tis repulse, there- 
lore, was not couched in the gentlest 
language ; and, indeed, deserved praise, 
rather for its energetic conciseness, 
than for any other quality. The litle 
old man was equally sparing of words 
on his part, and simply saying, ‘* 1 will 
requite your kindness,’’ passed on his 
way witha most provoking serenity of 
temper. 

At the time, Sibo did not take this 


appeared to be something more than an 
elupiy menace, for the next day he 
missed his daughter, a lovely girl in 
hes tenth year, who was already cele- 
brated for her beauty through the 
People were imme- 
diately sent out to seek her in every 
direction, and at last the knight, finding 
none of his messengers return, set out 
Limselt for the same purpose. Fora 
long ume he was no more successful in 
the search than his vassels ; nobody 
had seen her, nobody could give him 
any information, till he met with an old 
shepherd, who said, * that early in the 
day he had seen a young girl gathering 
flowers at the foot of the Redrich moun- 
iain; that, ina little time after, several 
dwarls had approached the child, and, 
iaving seized ber in their arms, tripped 
up to the summit of the rock with as 
much facility as it they had been walk- 
ing on a plain. God forbid!’ added 
the shepherd, makivg the signs of the 
cross, **God forbid, that they were of 
those evil spirits who dwell in the hid- 
den centre of the mountain; they are 
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easily excited to ancer, Which is too of- 
ten fatal to ita vietiues.’ ihe 
alar.ned at this reeital, cast hus eyes to- 
wards the summit of the Redrich, 
there, indeed, was Gariinda, who seem- 
ed to stretcn forth her arms 
fistance. Stung wath all chy 


hutelt, 
and 


for his as- 


WE pots nee 


of piission, he bastantly sermbled his 
vas-als, to see af there was not one 
among the number wiio could elim) (he 
precipice ; but, thoneh several mide 


the etlort, succeeded. tle then 
ordered them to provirle mestrura 


cutting a pathway in the roch ; this at- 


none 


tempt, however was not a jot more 
successtul than the first, tor no sooner 
had the workmen begun to use iheir 


axes, than such a shower ef stones 
was pouced upon their heads from the 
mountuia-top, that they were compelled 
to tly for safety. Atthe same time a 
yoice was heard, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the depths of the Redrich, 
and which distinctly uttered these words 
*[tas thus that we requite the hos- 
pitality of the Knight of Lorrich.” 


Sibo, finding earthly arms of no avail 


against the gnomes, had now recourse | 


to heaven; and as he had certain prt- 
vate reasons for distrusting the etiicacy 
of his own prayers, he bribed the 
monks and nuns of the neighbourhood 
toemploy their mtercession. 
holy folks prospered no better with 


beads than the peasants had done with | 
their pick-axes ; the gnomes continued | 


as immoveable as their own mountain, | 
_ fs ground, but he soon saw that it would | 


and nothing was lett to console Sibo, 
except the certainty of his daughter's 
living. Elis first looks at day-break, 
and his last at night-fill, were given to 
the Redzich, and each time 
Garlinda on its summit, stretching out 
her litle arms in mournful greeting to 
her father. 


But, to do justice to the gnomes, they | 


took all possible care of their little 


foundling, and suilered her te want for | 


nothing ; they built for her a beautiful 
litile cottage, the walls of which vere 
covered with shells, and chrystals, an! 
stones of a thousand colours. 
wives, too, made her necklaces of pear! 
and emerald wreaths, and tound every 
hour some tresh amusements for her 
youth, which grew up ina continued 
round of delight, like a snow-drop in 
the first gentle visitings of the spring. 
indeed, she seemed to be a general 
favourite, and more particularly so with 
one old gnome, the sister ef bim who 
had tempted her by the flowers on the 
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' fur 


| given to the daughter of a king. 


Jouns 


| the models. 


; tures as 
| thus 
far as the eye can reach, it looks upon 
ithe lands ot Sibo 


But these | 


he could see | 


Their | 


| mome eut dunt ned with a iransie ent rec - 
'dection of 


* Be of 
Lam preparing 
such aS Was never yet 


pist times: 
my dear child; 
you a dowry, 


Loud 
heart, 
I hus rolled away four years, and Sido 


his Garhinda, when Ruthelm, a 
and valliant) kmgit, returned 


secinyg 


trum Lluagary, where he nad acquired | 


by his deeds against 
iis castle be ing only haeit 
trom Lorric ch, 
not long in bearing of Sivo’s loss, upon 
determjimed to recover tue 
fair fugitive, or perish in the atLempt. 
With this design, he sought the 
Knight, who was still buried in grief tor 
lus daughter's absence, 


agiorious name, 


distan! 


a league 


' i 
WiilCih lie 


acquainted with his purpose Sibo 
grasped ihe young warrior’s hand, and 
a smile, the first he had known tor 


his hard tea- 
‘Look out trom 
my gallant stranger; as 


many years, passed over 
replied, 
window, 


he 


; below, too, in the 
case vaults, where others keep their 
prisoners, | lock up my gold, 
purchase another such a province.- 


bring me back my daughter, and all its | 


shall "be yours und a prize be youd all 
this,—iany daughter's hand. Go forgh, 


my youns kuight, and heaven’s blessing 


KO With you,”’ 


Ratheim immediately betook himselt | that yon have done so; and my brother 


vhas given you his word, a pledge that 


tothe tuot of the Redrich to explore 
be impossible to climb the mountain 
Wiitiout aid from some quarter, for the 
sides were absolutely perpendiculiu. 
Sull he was unwiliing to give up his 
purpose ; 
the rock, exploring every cleft) and 
cranny, Wishing that he had wings, and 
cursing the shrubs that nodded their 
heads most triumphantly near the sum- 
iit, as if in defiance of his efforts. Al- 
most ready to burst with vexation, he 
Was about to desist, when the mountiain- 
gnome stood betore him on a sudden, 
and thus accosted bim :— 

‘Ho! 


ho! my spruce knight; you 
have heard, it seems, of the beautiful 


Gariimda, whose abode ts on the summit 
vi these rocks. Is it netso, my mighty 
wan of arms? Vil be your friend in this 
business; she is my pupil, and I pro- 
uuse you she is yours, as s00n ag you 
can get her.” 

* Be it so,”’ 
ing Out his 


replied the knight, hold- 
hand in tokem that the offer 


Sinaiden: and: though the 
' what rouge 
| had nearly renounced all hope of again | 


he was | 
his elbow : 


old 


and made him 


enough to | 


he walked round and round | 
boughs tovether at ms entrance 
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“a you,” rep \ ed the litt le man, * but 
my word is as .cod yours notwith- 
standing. If you can manage to climb 
the precipice, ft you up the 
road 
i. the peme will more than 
recompense yout Jabour, About it, 
therefore, and good luck attend you oa 
your journey.” 

Linving uttered these , the 
dwart disappeared, with toud bursts of 
langhter, to the “reat indignation of 
Rutheln, whose wit was altogether in 
lie measured the cliffwith 

and oat hist exclaimed, 
yes, indeed, if I 


as 
sual ove 


Is sores 


words 


angry eyes, 
*Clhrab at, quotha! 
had wings.’ 

“it may happen without wings,” said 
a voice him; and the 
knight, looking round, perceived, a lit- 
tle old woman, who cently tapped on 
his shoulder: ** IT have heard all that 
passed just now between you and my 
brother. f:e was once oilended by 
Sebo, butthe knight has long since paid 
the penalty of that offence ; and besides, 
the maiden has none of her father’s 
harshness; she beautiful, good, and 
coinpassionate to the wants of others 5 
1 am certain, that she would never re- 
fuse hospitality, even though it were 
toabeggar. For my part, | love hee 
asif she were my own child. and have 
long Wished that some noble knicht 
would choose her as his bride. [t seems 


close beside 


with us is sacred. Take, therefore, this 
silver bell; go wih it to the Wisper 
Valley, where you will find a mine, 
which has long ceased to be worked, and 
which you an” easily recognise by the 
beech-tree and the fir that twine their 
Go in 
without fear, and ring the bell thrice, 
for within lives my younger brother 
who will come to you the moment he 
hears it sound. At the same time the 
bell will be a token to him that you are 
sent from me. Request him to make a 
ladder for you up to the summit of the 
Redrich ; he will easily accomplish this 

task before the break of day, and, when 
done, you may trust to it without the 
slightest fear of danger.” 

Ruthelm did as the old woman had 
directed; he set out instantly for the 
Whisper Valley, where he svon found 
the mine in queatien, with the two trees 
twined together at its opening. Here 
he paused in something like terror; it 
was one of those still nights, when the 



















4 4 Redrich. Often would she say to her | Was accepted. mind has leisure for apprehension. The 
+ ea pupil, when her young eyes were fora! “J am but a dwarf in comparison | moon shone sadly on the wet grass, and 





notastar Was visible. Por a moment | 
his cheek was pale, but in the next in- | 
stant it was red with shane, and be rang 
the bell with a most defying vehemence, 
as if to atone tor his momentary alarm. 
At the third sound, a Intthe man arose 
from the depths of the mine, habited in 
grey, and carrying a laup, in whieh 
burnt a pale blue meteor. To the | 
gnoime’s question of what did he want, 
the knight boldly replied by a plan sto- | 
ry of uis adventure ; and the fiendly 
dwarf, bidding him he ef good cheer, 
desired that he would visit the Redrich 
by the break of day; at the sam time 
he took froin Ins pocket a whistle, 
which he blew thrice, when the whole 
valley swarmed with lithe gnomes, car- 
rying saws and axes, and other instrue | 
ments of labour. A sign from their 
leader was enough; they set eli in the 
direction of the Redrich, when, in a 
few moments only, it was evicent their 
task had begun by the horribve cin that 
might be heard even in the Wisper ¥ al- 
ley. Highly delighted with iis result, 
the knight bent his way homewards, 
his heart beating as fast as the hammers 
of the gnomes, the noise of which ac- | 
companied him in bis journey, and en- | 
tertained himin his castle. Nor indeed | 
did Ruihelm desire better music, for | 
besides that the kuights of those warlike 
times were more celebrated for hard 
blows than for fine ears, every sound of | 
the axe was a step in the ladder, and eve- 
ry stepin the ladder was a step nearer 
to Garlinda, with wnom he had contrived 
to be desperately ti love, without the 
superiluity of seeing her, — 

No sooner had the morning begun to | 
dawn. (bun he set out for the Redrich, | 
where he found that the gnomes had | 
noi made all that nighily clatter to no | 
purpose: a ladder was firmly planted 
against the rock. and reached to the ve- 
ry top of the mountain. 1 here was a | 
shght throbsof fear at his heart, as he 
mounted the lower steps, but his cou- 
rage increased in proporuon to his ad- 
vance. Inashort time he arrived hap- 
pily at the summit precisely as the light 
of day was breaking in the east, when 
the first object presented to his eyes. 
was Garlinda, who sweetly slumbered 
on a benk of flowers. The knight was 
riveted to the spot, and his heart beat 
high with pleasure as he gazed on the 
sleeping beauty ; but when she opened 
her bright blne eyes, and turned their 
mild lustre upon him. he alinost sank be- } 
neath the gush of ectacy that thrilled 
through every vein. I[n an instant he 





was at her feet, and poured forth the 
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story of his love, with a vehemence 
that at once confounded and pleased the 
object of it. She blushed, Wept, and 
smiled as she wept, her eyes sparkling 
through her tears, like the sun-beams 
shooting through a spring shower. 

At this moment they were interrupted 
by the unexpected appearance of the 
gnome who had carried off Garlinda; 
behind him was his sister, testifying by 
her s.ailes how much pleased she was 
vv the happy meeting of the lovers. — 


At first the dwart frowned angrily at the | 
“sight, of Ruihelm; but, when he per- 


ceived the ladder, he readily guessed 
how all bad happened, and burst into a 
sudden tit of laughter, exclaimine,— 
** Another trick played me by my good 


old sister! | have promised though, and | 


will keep my word. Wake that which 
you have come so far to seek, and be 
nore hospitable than your father. ‘That 
you may not, however, gain your prize 
too easily, you shall return by the same 
way that you came; for our pupil we 
have a more convenient road, and hea- 
ven grantit may prove the road to her 
happiness.”” 


Kuthelm willingly descended the lad- | 


der, though not without some hitle peril 
to his own neck, while the gnome and 
his sister led the muden by a path that 
traversed the interior of the mountain, 
and opened at its foot by « secret outlet. 
liere they were to part, and the old 
woman, presenting her with a box form- 
ed of petrified palm-wood, and filled 
with jewels, thus addre-sed her :— 
* ‘Take this, my dear child; it is the 
dowry that I have so long and often 
promised you. And donot forget your 
mountain friends, for in the various evils 
of the world you are going to Visit, a 
day, perhaps, may come, when you 
will need their power. Youll think 
of this, my child.”---Garlinda thanked 
the dwarf, and wept in thanking her. 

And now ttuthelin conducted the fair 
one to her father, though not without 
many a hiagering look cast back upon 
the mountain she had quitted. To de- 
scribe the old mans joy would be im- 
posible ; mindful of the past, he im- 
mediately gave orders thatall who sought 
the hospitality of his castle should be 
feasted there with the utmost kindness 
for the space of eightdays ; and Ruth- 
elm received the hand of Garlinda, in 
recompense of his knightly service. --- 
Both lived to the evening of a long and 
happy life, blest in themselves and ao 
less blest im their posterity. 

For many years the ladder still re- 
mained attached to the mountain, and 


was looked upon by the neighbouring 
peasants as the work of a demon.--- 
Hence it is that the Redrich is yet known 
by the name ot The Devil’s Ladder. 
THE SON AND HEIR. 
Tucust the Ist, A.D. 16**. 

I do heartily thank my God, that [have at 

last determimed to write down in detail ma- 





ny circumstances connected withthe event 
} which has made my life on earth a state of 
I am a less wretched 


shame and inisery. 


creature than T have been ; but there is no 
| rest foriny wounded spirit, till it shall please 
| the blessed God to take me from the world. 
I dare to hope that death will take with my 
| poor mortal body, the load of guilt and an. 
guish, Wheh now lieth heavily on my spir- 
it. I found not this hope in myself; T knew 
not of it, Hl Tread of one who washeth with 


his blood the guilty conscience ; who with his 


searching spirit visits the loathsome chambers 


of the heart; and although his light showeth 
their sins long forgotten, or all unobserved till 
then, each one bearing a visible form and 
substance; yet there is a peace that the world 
knoweth not, Which cometh often where that 
Do IT dream ? 


or hath not this light, this sacred peace, cone 


purest light hath shined long. 











into my sad heart’ the light and *peace are 


but one spirit, but the nature of that spirit is 





such, that, till it hath purged from the sight 
| its dull and mortal mists, the soul seeth no- 
thing but its dazzling brightness. Then gradu- 
ally doth the light take unto itself a form, 
even that dove-like form which descended 
visibly on the head of the meekest and holiest 
son of man. 

What I am about to write, I wish to be seen: 
{ would make my story a warning to others. 
I would wish my crime to be known, my 
memory to be execrated in this world, if by 
means of ny example the remorse which I feel 
might be spared to another; if the remem- 
brauce of my guilt might cool the boiling blood 
and stop the mad fury, of some individual 
whose disposition may resemble mine. 





My youth was passed in the thoughtless and 
My 


temper was always violent; and I returned 


extravagant gaiety of the French court, 


home oue morning long after midnight, frantic 
with rage at some imaginary insult which ] 
had received. My cervant enleavored to 
speak to me as [ entered the house, but I re- 
pulsed him violently, and rushed to my room. 
I locked the door, and sat down instantly te 
write a challenge. My hand trembled so 
much that it would not hold the pen; I star- 
ted upand paced the room: the pen was 
again in my hand, when J heard a low voice 
speaking earnestly at the door to be aimitted. 
The voice was that of my father’s old and fa- 
vourite servant. I opened the door to him. 





The old man looked upon me with a sorrow- 
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I hastily demanded the 
reason ol He 
with surprise, and spoke not; 


= 
ful countenance, und 


his appearance, sturea at me 


he walked to 


the table where Thad sat down, and took 
: ee. ee 

from it a letter which in my rage EF had uot 

noticed. It announced to me the dancerous 


writteu °V 


father; it 
mother, and entreatingly hesough 


illness of my was my 


t me imstant- 
ly to retin to them Retore diwn { was 


“ly father’s resrdenee w u the 
England. T arnived 


tine to follow the corpse ol my 


froin Paris 


north of here only in 


} 


beloved tather 


to the grave. 

Dinediately on my return from the eral 
my inother sent to me requestine my tten- 
dare in hier owlapart nent. oy i ‘ | ep- 
seated wrief were fresh upon her tine inte- 
nance, but she rece:ved me with caim sert- 


ousness, Eove for her living ehild had -traug- 


gle 1 with her sorrow tor the 


had che 1 that hour*to reuse me trom the 
follies, trom the stus ol my past life. VIvoimo 
ther was always a sttperitor creatul Lo telt, 
as I listened to her, the real dicnity of a Chris 
tian miatron’s character 3 Worn ie by 
the truth, the affeetion, the ventlene-- of her 
words, She spoke plamly oi my lecradimy 
comlaet, bat sie dod not apbraul me. She 


ect le the new 


tore me duties which & was 
caliotuponto perform. She sant, “b know 
you Ww lk mot tritle with those duties. You 
are of vour own, mv son; vorrmil rot deve 
to your elf; vou profese the name of Chrr- 
Liai, youean hold no higher pro'e- ron God 
hath sani to each of us * My son, ve me 
thine heart.? Have you given your heart and 
its clestres t » God Coan ou be that 4 i} 
creature —a halt Cliri-tiau IT have spoken 
thus, because T know tf von have clear idea 
of vour first duties, and do strive to) perfora 


them, then will your relative duties be no 


longer lwhtly regarded. Oh my son, Go 


knows what I feel in speaking to von thus in 
my heaviest hours of affliction, and T ean only 
speak as a feeble and perplexed weman. | 


but | 
seech you to think earnestly for yourself, and, 


know not hew to comnsel you, do he- 


to pray to Ged tor his wisdom and guidiance.’ 
Betore I lett my mother’s presence, she spoke 
to me also on my master passion, anger, mad 
She told me that even 
in the early years of my childhood, she had 


ungovernable rage 


trembled at my anger—sie contessed that she 


had dreaded to hear while I was absent, that 


it had plunged me into some horrid crime 


She knew pot how just her fears had been: 
for had not my father’s death reealled me to 


England, I should pro ably bave heen the 


murderer of that thoughtless stripling who | 
had unknowingly provoked me, and whom [| 


was about to challenge to fight onthe mern- 
ing I left Versaillies, 

My mother did not speak to me in vain. I 
determiacd at ounce to tura from my formes 
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ways, to regulate iny conduct by the high ae 
holy principles of the relyrou Ty olesse dy and 
to reside on my own esiate im haoits ol manly 
und do nestie siniplicity 


! 
About three years after I had succee led to 
possessions of my forciatuers, t 


N--e 


the titles au 1 


became the husband of the iady Jaue 


jand f thought myself tracy happy, Two 
tar | years passcd away, and every day endeared 
iny s¥ wile to my heari, bat IT wa: vot 
juite happy. We had no child: Phad tut 
one W h; one Iles ne see ed aloe lens ‘33 
the birth of a son. Mey thoughts, bu ald (hear 
wanderurzs, I rted to o ype .- " 
of a son-—an heir to tue name. tn rulln, Ve 
estates of my family. Whe ett hetore 
Giod, f lorgot to pray that he wo id teac’) me 
what to pray tor, } did noi uitreat that bts 


wisdou would direet me how to use wiat ths 


woodaess gave. No, FP prayed as tor my ie, 
lp aved without cea igy, but I chose the 


} praved for a son 
la-t 7 ted, 


beautitul healt ly HOY. 


-my prayers 


a son was born to us—a 

' yee | ee 
i thought myself per 
lectly jaappy. My delight was more thau ev- 
erto ive ain Une nent ol 


pleural reirre ny 


own liome, so that year wiler year 


passed 
away, and ouly settled me down more entireiv 


t - 


’ tie } 
m the habits of domestic life. 


My boy grew 


upto bea tall and healthy lad; his mtellect 


was tar be yond his years 5 
make him my companioa, as much trom the 
charming treshness of his thoughts, as from 
the warmth of 
learned 
once tt 


the 


the 


ny atiaciument tothe cluld. l 
at the 
1 im mere wordly society, as T studied 


to Wouder satisfaction 


{ 


maraeter of my son. He was not without 


tamits Which ali children possess, wich 


are routed deep in human nature: but in all 


his fanits, io his deceit, aud what child it not | 


own heart? there was a 


tate tit deceit by hi 


ig awkwardness, an absence of all 


worldly trick, Which appeared then very new 
tome. Lused all my efforts to prevent vice 


from becoining habitual to him; I strove to 


teach hin the government of himself, by re- | 


ferris not only every action, but every 
} 


ioaight, toone high and holy principle ot 
Holdup consistent habits en the foundation 
of holy principle. Twas so anxious about my 
son that I did not dare to treat his faults with 
a foolish indulgence, J tauzht him to know 
_ that I could punish, and that I would be obey- 
, ed; yet,he lived with me, [ think, in all con- 
fidence of speech and action, and seemed nev- 
erso happy as when he sat at my feet, and 
asked me, in the eagerness of his happy fan- 
cies, more questions than | could, in truth, 
| auswer.—f cannot go oa speaking thus of 
| those Joyous times which are gone forever—| 
will turn to a darker subject—to myself-— 
While I gave up my time, my thoughts, my 
soul’s 


{ 
' 


1 had 
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aysell, the wovroveme ol > heart 
and tts dispestious. Phis may sce: strange 
vad naprocalle to some It may be imasmed 


that the habits of striet virtue which 1 tac srht 
to my son would, in the teacinng have been 
‘earut by uyself; and that, in the search af- 
ter sound wi-dein for him, I mu-t have turned 
upas it were tans 
rudd 


it Was Hot sO ln mune. 


treasitres needed by uly - 


sel. it w be -o « sjost mstances per- 


cha ce 3 The glory of 
God had not been my first wish when FE pray- 


edior ase I bad imposed upon myself in 


taking tuat bacted tu the edluestcuo: my 

cin d upou tnat sacre d principle. lt was ho- 

nor aulous vuiea that L jooked tor. IT bad 

souzat to make oy sou every tinng that was 
1} bieye ft ? + 


ob Ma aa 


souzAL to make my- 


gel? fit for the work T undertook. My own 
uatural fautt had been s.ffercd by me to 


red, while I had heen 
Above 


all, the natural infiriaity of my character—an- 


rrow almost tmchee 


watchful over the reart of my ehtid, 
viole wi outra F2OUS ANTEP, 


was at 

1 Tor 
| quentiv had I corrected inv chiid for the igult 
but how had } 


Whea passionately anzry myself, I 


times 


ger, 


the master, the tyvcant otf mv soe ire- 


which he inberi‘ed trom me ; 
doue Su 
had punished mv boy tor want 


Could it be 


ol teimper. 
expected that Maurice would 


| profit by my instructions, when my example 


and [loved to | 


too often belied my words? But I will pass 


on at once to my guilt. 


; The Counts, my mother, had given to 


thukig and acting to God; and I strove to | 


Manrie? a beautiful Arabian horse. J loved 
to encoudraze tie boy in all manly exereises, 
While aimere chill he rode with a erace 
which [have seldom seen surpassed by the 
best horsemen. How nobly would he bear 
himself, as side by side on our fleet horses. we 
‘lew over the open country! Often, often do 
| behold in memory his clear sparkling eyes 
glancing with intelligence : his fair brow con- 
tracted with that spght and peculiar frown, 
Which gives assurance that the mind shares in 
the smile of the lips. Often doI see before 
' me the pure glow flooding over his cheek, the 


waves of bright hair floating away from his 
shoulders, as he galloped full in the face of the 
| fine free wind. 
My boy loved his Araby courser, as all no- 
He 
loved to dress, and to feed, and to caress the 
beautiful ereature; and Selim knew his smal} 
gentle hand, and would arch his sleek and shi- 


ble-spirited boys love a favourite horse. 


ning neck when the bov drew nigh, and turn 
‘his dark lusirous eve with a look like that of 
pleased recognition on him, when his master 


speke, 


My child was about eleven years old at the 
time I must now speak of. He usually passed 
many hours of the morning in the library with 
me. It was onthe t7th of June, a lovely 
spring morning, ‘laurice had been very rest 
The sun- 


| less and inatteniive to his book:. 


beat cuergies tomy child, 1 weglected | beams dazzled bis eyes, and the fresh wind 





— en enema es 


—— 


fiutrered among the pages befure hun. The 


boy removed his books, and sat down at a ta- | 


ble far from the open window. 


round an hour alter from a volume which had | 
Weather | 


abstracted all my thoughts. The 
was very hot, and the poor child had tallen 
He started up ai ouce when | spoke. 


Ile 


replied, * Yes,” and brought the book iustant- 


a-leep. 
Lasked him if he could say his lesson? 


Jy; but he searcely kuew a wor 1, and seemed 
eareloss, andeven ind.ffereat. [ blamed hin, 
and he replied petulaatly. Thad givea bac! 
the book so him, when a servant entered, aud 
told me that a person was waiting my pres- 
ence below, ] boy, 
With an au cry tone, not to stir from the room 


desired the somewhat 
till Preturned, and then let me hear hin say 
Hie promised to obey 


small closet openiag from 


his fessor perfectly 
me.—There isa 
the library ; the window of this closet over 
looks the stable. Probably the dear child 
obeyed me in learning periectly his lesson ; 
but T was detained long; and he weut to the 
sloset In whieh 1] had allowed liim to keep the 
books belonsing to himself. A bow and ar- 
rows which | had lately given him were there; 
perhaps the boy could not resist looking at 
them; they were lying on the floor when | 
entered afterwards. Fromthat closet Mau- 
rice heard the sound of a whip-—iie heard 
quick and brutal strokes falling heavily.— 
Spinging up, he ran to the win low ; beneath 
he saw one of the grooms beating, with sav- 
age cruelty, his beautiful and tavourite little 
courser. ‘The animal scemed almost inaddeu- 
ed with the blows; and the child calied out 
loudly to bid the man desist. At first the 
groom scarcely heeded him, and then smiling 
eolily at the indiguant boy, told him that the 
beating was necessary, and that so younga 
gentieman could not understand how a horse 
should be managed. In vain did my child 
command the brutal fellow to stop. 
preiended not to hear him, aud !ed the spiri- 
ted creature fatoer away from heneath the 
window. Instantly the boy rushed from the 
room, andina few moments was in the yard 
below. I entered the library shortly after my 
son had left it. 
ed me brought news which had much discon- 


The man 


The person who had detain- 


certed, uay displeased me. I was inavery ill 


humour wien I returned to the room whiere I 
had left Maurice; I looked vainly for him. 
an was very angry to perceive that my re- 
quest had been disobeyed; the eloset door 
was open; ] sought him there. Wheal won- 
dered at his absence, | heard his voice loud in 
auger. Forsome moments] gazed from the 
window in sileuce. Beneath stood the boy. 
holding with one hand the reins of his courser, 
wh» trembled a.l over, his fine coat and slen- 
der legs reeking and streaming witheweat: in 
his other hand there was a horse-whip, with 


which the enraged boy was lashing the brutal 





I turned | 
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j sroom. Ina voice of loud anger, 1 called out. 


he child looked up; and the man who had 


| before stood with his arms folded, and a smile 
of calm insolence ou his face, now spoke with 
preteaded mildness, more provoking to the 
eluld, but which then convinced me that Man- 
fault. 
hin, and commanded hun to come up to me 


| rice was in He spoke, but I silenced 


instantly. He came instantly, aud stood be- 


fore me yet panting with emotion, his face all 





lushed, and his eyes sparkling with passion’ 


Again he would have spoken, but T would not 
hear. ** Tell une, sir,” [cried ; ** Answer me 
oue question; are you right or wrong:” 
“Right,” the boy rephed proudly. He arga- 
ed with me—my fury burst out —Alas I 


knew not what I did! but T snatched the whip 


iron his haud—{ raised the heavy handle —I 
meaut not to strike where [did. The blow 
teil with horrid toree on his fair head. There 
was iron on the handle, and my child, my on- 
ly son, dropt liteless at my feet. Ere he fell, 
I was deadly cold, and the murderous weapon 
had dreopt away from my hand. Stilened 
with horror, I stood over him speechless, end 
rooted awhile to the spot. At last the yells 
of my despair brought others to me—the 
wretched groom was the first who came.—I 
saw uo more, but fell in a fit beside my life- 
less child. 

When I woke up toa sense of what had 
passed around me, I saw the sweet counte- 
nance of my wife bent over me with an ex- 
pression of most anxious tenderness. She 
was wiping away the tears from her eyes, 
and a faint smile broke into her face as she 
perceived ny returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm witha strong 
grasp and lifted up my head; but my eyes 
looked for the body of my child—it was not 
there. ‘* Where is it?” | cried; “ Where is 
the body of my murdered boy?” When I 
spoke the word ‘murdered,’ my wife sbriek- 
ed—lI was rushing oui—she stopped me, and 
said, ‘He is not dead—he is alive.” My 
heart melted within me, and tears rained 
from my eyes. My wife led me to the cham- 
ber where they had laid my child. He wa, 
alive, if such a state could be called life.— 
Stull his eyelids were closed ; still his cheeks, 
even his lips, were of « ghastly whiteness ; 
still his limbs were cold and motionless. 
They had undressed him, and my mother 
sat in silent grief beside nis bed. When | 
came near, se uncovered bis fair chest, ans 
placed my hand over his heart; I felt a thie. 
and languid beating there, but the pulse of 
his wrists and temples was scarcely percep. 
tible. My mother spoke tome. ‘* We havc 
examined the poor clild,” she said, ** but 
we fiud no wouud, no bruise, no marks of 
W hence ts this dreadful stupor : 
**} can answer 








violence. 
No one can answer me.” 





you,” I said; “Bo one can answer but my- | 


self. Lam the murderer of the child. la 
my hellish rare | struck his blessed head.” 
1 did not see the face of my wife, or my mo- 
ther—as I spoke L hung my head ; but I felt 
my wife’s hand drop from me; f beard my 
mother’s low heart-breaking groan. Tlook- 
ed np, and saw ny wile. She stood before 
ine like a marble figure, rather than a erea- 
ture of life; yet ber eves were fixed on me, 
and ber soul 


seeined to look out in their 


gaze.— Oh wy husband,” she cried out at 





leagth, “see plainly in your face what 
you sufler. 
increy on him! he suffers move than we all. 
His panishiment is more than he can bear.” 
She flung her arms round my neck; she 
strove to press ine hearer to her bosom; but 


Blessed God, have mercy, have 


I would have withdrawn myself from her 
embrace. ‘Oh, do aot shame me thus,” I 


* remember, 


cried; 


you must remember, 
that you are a mother.” ‘1 cannot forget 
that | ama wife, my husband,” she replied, 
weeping. “No, no, I feel for you, and I 
must feel wih you m every sorrow. How 
do I feel with you now, in this overwhel- 
ming alfiction.? My mother had falien on 
her kne?s when T declared my guilt; my 
wife drew me towards her; and raising up, 
she looked ine in the tace. * Henry,” she 
-aid, ina faint deep voice, ‘I have been 
praying for you, forus all. My son, look 
not thus from me.” As she was speaking 
the surgeon of my household, who had been 
absent when they first sent for him, entered 
the chamber. My kind mother turned from 
me, and went at once with Limto the bed- 
side of my child. I perceived her intention 
to prevent my encountering the surgeon. 
She should have concealed, at least for 
awhile, her son’s disgrace ; but I felt my 
horrid guilt too deeply to care about shame, 
Yet [ conld not choose but groan within me, 
to perceive the good man’s stare, his revol- 
ting shudder, while I described minutely the 
particulars of my conduct towards my poor 
boy. I stood beside him as he examinad 
the head of my child. I saw him cut away 
the rich curls, and he pomted out to mea 
shizht swelling beneath them; but in vain 
did he strive to recover the lifeless form : his 
efforts were, as those of my wife and mother 
had been, totally without success. For 
five days I sat by the beside of my son, who 
remained, at first, still in that death-like 
stupor, but gradually 4 faint life-like anima- 
tion stole over him; so gradually indeed, 
uat be opened not his eyes till the evening 
of the fourth day, and even then he knew us 
not, and noticed nothing. Oh, few can ima. 
gine what my feelings were! How my first 
faint hopes lived and died, and lived again, 
as the beating of bis heart became more full 
aod strong. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 
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DAY-LIGHT, WHEN THE STORM 
WAS OPER. 

Along the beach the peasants stray, 
At day-light, when the storm was o'er, 


And, lo! 


A corse extended on the shore! 


’ 
by winds and waves convey'd, 


Ilis face was comely ev’n in death— 
His lips had fost therr coral hue, 
But smii‘d as if with parting breath, 

A ray divine had cheer’d his view! 


When ev'ry aid was vainly given, 
‘The villagers in tears exclaim, 
O! for a mrracte from Heaven 


‘To anmate thy liteless frame! 


Some friend, perlia ss, whose boding fears 
Forbade thy feet at first to roam, 
Or parent, in declining years, 


With anxious heart, expects thee home! | 


W hoe’er thou art, whate’er thy name, 
Or whereso’er thy kindred be, 


Hlunauity assert- her elam 


Around thy brow. with many a tear, 
Sad virgins shall the cypress twine ; 


» bier, 


| 

} 

To feel for them and mourn for thee! } 
| 

| 

| 

Deck, with sweet flow’rs, thy ‘inmb! 
| 


And chant a requiem at thy shrine! 


| 
. | 
O' if, amid this world of care, } 
A mother dear, or sisters mourn, 
And, for a while, avert despair, 
With hopes and sighs for thy return— 

; } 

| 


In vain, for thee, when tempests roar, 
They watch, far off, the whatning sail, \ 
Thy bark has reach’d that bappy shore, 


Where winds and waves can ne’er prevail | 
Some nymph, perhaps, the village-pride, 
Uscunscivus of thy hapless doom, 
Sull foudly hopes to be thy bride— 


Stull wastes for thee her vernal bloom! 


On some lone cliff, me thinks she stands, 
And gazing o’er the troubled sea, 
Imarines scenes in foreign lands, 
Where love and bliss encircle thee! 


Yes, thou art blest in realms above! 
And, when she lifts her longing eyes, 
She'll see the spirit of her love, 
With Angels, soaring in the skies! 





SONG OF THE MAIDENS, 


* Ye ladies all of England 
Now wring your hands and mourn, 
For many a lord and lover 
Will fail at Bannockburn ; 
To win their spurs of silver 
Go ali your gallant grooms, 
I see the gloves of ladye-ioves 
Dance ‘mid their dancing plumes. 








Weep all ye dames of Eugland, | 
Your mirth has lasted long; j 

! 

Now in your looks be sadness, 
| 


And sorrow in your song.” 


‘“ And why should we bave sadness, 
{nd wherefore should we sich ? 
Saint George for merry England ! 


I hear our horsemen cry ; 





And see their war plumes flying, 
Black as the raven’s wings ; | 
Our fatal shatts are flying, 
Hark to the hug strings : 
And see King Edward’s standard 
Fioats on the buxsom breeze— 
Now all is merry England's 
That's girdled by the seas ” 


“ Here comes your lordly chivalry 
All changing in a row, 
And there your gallant bowmen 
Let tly their shafts like snow ; 
Look how yon old man clasps bis hands, 
And hearken to his ery; 
Alas, alas, for Scotland, 
When Eneland’s arrows fly / 
Yet weep ve dames of England, 
For twenty summers past 
Ye danced and sung while Scotland wept , 


Such mirth can never last.” 


** And how can I do less than laugh, 
When England’s lords are nigh ? 

It is the maids of Scotland 
Must learn to wail and sigh— 

For here spurs princely Hereford, 
Hark to his clashing steel ; 

And there’s Sir Philip Musgrave, 
All gore from helm to heel ; 

And yonder is stout Argentine, 





And here comes with a sweep 
The fiery speed of Gloucester— 
Say wherefore should I weep ?” 


‘** Weep all ye English maidens, 
Lo! Bannock brook’s in flood, 

Not with its own sweet waters, 
But England’s noblest blood. 

For see your arrow-shower has ceased, 
The thrilling bowstring’s mute, 

And where rides fiery Gloucester ? 
All trodden underfoot. 

Wail all ye dames of England, 
No more shall Musgrave know 

The sound of the shrill trampet— 
And Argentine is low. 


Thy chivalry proud England, 
Have turn’d the rein to fly, 


And on them rushes Randolph, 
Hark Edward Bruce’s cry ; 

"Mid reeking blood the Douglass rides, 
As one rides in a river, 

And here the good king Robert comes, 
Aud Scotland’s free for ever. 
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Now weep ye Camas of Fr land, 
Aud Jet your sons prolong 
The Bruce —the !'ruce of Bannock burp, 
In many a sorrowing sung.” 
SONG. 
Why are you wandering here, I pray? 
An old man ask’d a maid one day ; 
Looking for poppies so bright and red, 
Father, said she, I'm hither led. 
Fie, fie! 
She heard him ery, 
Poppies, ‘tis known to all who rove, 
Grow in the fields, and not in the grove. 


Tell me agin, the old man said, 
Why are you lvitering here, fair maid ? 
The nightingale’s song, so sweet and Clear, 
Father, sai! she, I came to hear. 

Fie, fie! 

She heard him cry, 
Nightingales all—so people say, 
Warble by night, and not by day, 


The sage look'd grave, the maiden shy, 
Wheu Lubin jurp’d over the style hard by, 


| The sage look’d graver, the maid more glum, 
| Lubin he twiddled his finger and thumb. 


Fie, fie! 
The old man’s ery, 
Poppies like this, | own are rare, 
And of such nightingale’s songs beware. 
A SONG, 

In this the generation of love!—let thy song be 
love: this love will undo us all. Troilus and 
Cressida, 

IN thine April eyes 
The watery pearls are set ; 
For Love ?—Oh! sigh no more 
Beautiful Amoret. 


For Love ?—so cruel-kind 
That never will he flee, 

So long as he can nurse 
Iv the soul jealousy ; 

Self-scorn, that comes and goes ; 
Doubt, which ever flies ; 

Pale Hope, and radiant tears, 
‘Sed yet pleasant sighs :-— 

For love ?—so cruel-kind 
That seldom will he stay, 

While he can leave bebind 
Remorse and heart-decay. 


If he cometh not, 

The simple joys will rain 
Unharming mirth on us :— 

But desires vain. : 


And hot tranciog pleasurcs 
And entangled dreams, 

Which the day discovers 
Like all idle themes, 


Fill his path, and fling--- 
As the mora-bright Hours 
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—— 
In Aurora's path 
Fling the rose-leaf flowers. 

hey were fresh and fair; 

But his upas leaves 
Shed a sweet despair, 

Till the wrung heart heaves. 
With unmingled pain, 

Donbt that never flies, 
And desires vain :--- 

So the lover dies. 





GAZETTE 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, February lo 


AND ATHENEUM. 





The gviited and contemplative “ Norna” 
again adorns our columns. Young as she is. 
we hazard nothing in saying, that she is the 
first poetess in America. We have no 
fears that she will become s2lf--ufficient and 
elated by our praises, for in addition to her 
fine wenius she is possessed of modest and 
unassuming good sense. This quality is 
always the companion of high minds; it is 
only your half-way geniuses who affect ec- 
centricity, and talk forever about them- 
selves, and who are of all bores with which 
earth is cursed the least endurable. Of all 
things in this world deliver us from a man of 
sentiment or a women of sentiment; we 
would sooner hear the screamings of a cat- 
a-mountain. Sentiment is a thing of si 
lence, it isthe Harpocrates of the heart, it 
looks and acts, but prates not with the 
tongue—But we are wandering into an es- 
say, instead of directing the reader to the 
glowing poetry of the interesting Norna. 


DESTINIES. 





The Sybil’s haggard brow was mark’d 
Deeper than age or crime ; 
The Sybil’s eye was fiercely dark, 
As bending o’er her midnight work, 
Quick flash’d the bright unearthly spark 
That lit the page of Tim@gg 


Year after year Uwas said had pass'd 
Nor shade nor change about her cast ; 
‘fhe golden rays from yonder sxy 

W hose very kiss is ecstacy, 

In life and light and beauty warm 

{fad never cross’d that withered form. 
*Twas whisper’d too that power was given 
Not often vouch’d ’neath yonder heaven, 
And that some chain of nameless link 

Oft held her spell-bound on the brink 

Of earth and immortality 

To read thy page futurity, 

That spirit trance had left its glow 

Of strange wild brightness on her brow, 
And few would seek or brave the fire 

Of that dark spirit in its ire, 

A being of another sphere 

Doom'd for awhile to linger here 





Orif a link of mortal chain 
Sever’d too far to meet again. 


T’was midnight when I sought the cave 
Where still forever breath 'd along 
Deep murmuring as the ocean's wave, 
From Sybil lips—this Sybil song. 
** Mine the sign and mine the power, 
Ruling o’er each earthborn hour. 
Mortal! name the ray that beams 
Brightest o’er thy midnight dreams , 
By that power and that sign 
By the nameless one ‘tis thine. 


Shall the green leaf'd laurel bless, 
Or the jewel deck thy tress; 

Or has Love more witchery 

In his blushing rose for thee ; 

All ye sigh for hither call, 

Here’s a spell to bind them all.” 


«*Oh not for me--oh not for me 
Thy boasted wreaths of bliss entwine, 
Fling them where heart by heart beats free 
They have no joy to gladden mine. 
And if this hour to seek thy cell 
‘Tis not to woo their witchery, 
For I have learn’d to know too well 
That all are bright—but not for me. 
Yet if indeed thy syren sway 
Can chase the fiends of grief away. 
Oh if in yonder leaves and flowers 
Ye read the tale of future hours, 
For him, I ask for him a wreath 
Of a:l that’s bright yon sky beneath, 
Tell me for him the rose will glow 
And mine alone the thorn below.” 


‘* Spirits! from the ballow’d tree 
Bring the flowers of destiny, 
Deeper than the violets dye 
Happy hours enchanted lie, 

Faint the charms of yonder rose 
To the heart where pleasure glows, 
And the spirit’s purity 

Mocks the fair anemone— 

Spirits come! from yonder tree 
Bring the flowers of destiny.” 


Swiftly along the vaulted rock 
Unnumber’d forms of horror press’d, 

I stood unmoved to meet the shock, 
What—shrink to claim thy happiness ! 


The fitful flame rose wide and high, 

The raven flap’d her midnight wing, 
And darker than the rayless sky 

Came each cold creeping fleshless thing. 


The Sybil’s deepest spell was tried, 
The chalice sparkled to the brim, 
‘“‘ Ohsave for him” ~I quickly cried, 
Oh save thy brightest drop for bim., 
See turn’d an eye of fire on me, 
And this her Sybil prophecy— 


‘‘ ve called the flowrets richly rare, 
J see bim kneel at pleasure’s shrine--. 








A form is there divinely fair 
It is not thine—it is not thine. 

Young Joy his touch all lightly flings 
Across the chords of memory, 

He wakes the strings—but never brings 
A thought of thee—a thought of thee. 


When yender star its lustre throws 
A loftier brighter ray will shine ; 
Yon star will find a quick repose 
That star was thine—that star was thine.” 
NORNA. 


* Poetry.— ‘The Cities of the Plain’ a serip- 
ture Poem by S. L. Fairfield, Boston, 1821. 
We made a passing notice of this Poem, 
some time during the last summer. It was 
first publishedin England, and the present 
is the first American edition. 

Our opinion of Mr. Fairfield’s poetical 
ability is already recorded. Without being 
destitute of faults his poetry possesses beauty 
and strength which may be called the two 
pillars of genius. Both are inherent in the 
poetic temperament, though like taste and 
genius they seldom exist in an eqnal degree. 
In the productions of Mr. F. strength pre- 
dominates. His enthusiasm is great some- 
times unchastened and excessive, combi- 
ning his images wildly and unnaturally.— 
This fault we can pardon, because it arises 
not from paucity, but abundance of ideas, 
Time and care will amend it. 

The Poem opens with a rich description 
of oriental scenery ; in the calmness of eve- 
ning, beneath the shady palm-tree, the pa- 
triarch Father is seated on the plain of 
Mamre. ‘Three angels approach, in the re- 
serublanee of palmers, they partake his hos- 
pitality, and then he accompanies them a 
short distance on their way Suddenly the 
lofuest of the three casts his glance ‘upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and denounces judg 
ment against those guilty cities, 

They must perish !”—then 

* The rush of mighty wiads went by, and 
sounds 

Mysterious murmured in the startled sky, 

And the earth quivered, and the hili-girt sea 

Through its dark mass of troubled waters 
heaved, 

And moaned to its unfathomable abyss ; 

And every sable forest and bare cliff 

Gave forth strange accents—and the world 
was full 

Of fearful omens. Silent mid the Three 

The awe-struck Father stood, while through 
the skies 

Pealed the dread mandate, and the earth 
aghast 

With terror, to its deep foundation shrunk ; 

Silent he stood; how awful was the pause ! 

Thrice o’er the fated cities. dark as night, 

A giant vision passed; thrice o’er them 


flashed 
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28a A fiery sword and sceptre broke in twain ; 
, | Thrice rung a warning cry, that rose un- 
4. heard. 
| Thoush conscivus earth did quake ; then 
! all was stiil— 
Still as the realms of Hela, still as fear, 
Whose puise doth sound hke midnight’s deep 
voiced knell 
O’erpowered by terror, glory and ¥vespair. 
The Shepherd Prince on earth’s cold boson 
fell, 
And 2 wild vision of the woes to come, 
In broken tumult, searched his burning 
' brain 


7 The Patriarch rises from the earth and | 


ri intercedes with heaven tor the guilty cities ; 
/ ia, his entreaties are vam, and he proceeds 

' mourvtuily on is way At lenertin he repo- 
ses on the hull of Zion, and iouks with an 
; antious eve on the storm wineh hovers over 


Sodorn and Gomorrah. A beautiful deserip 


tion of a nirht-seene on the beuks of Jordan | 


soccer's. 
of Tiacan (the only righteous man of So- 
i dom) has just ascended, when the three an- 
They warn him 


od 


gels approach the city. 
away ; 
“Go, warn thy kindred that they tarry not, 
* “For wrath awaits, and ‘ 
abroad 
‘** Loose not the girdle of thy loins—break 
not 
“ The latchet of thy sandal-shoon —away ! 
* The bow 1s bende! and the arrow drawn, 
“ The hearts of men are branded deep with 










guilt, 
* The earth is stained with €yil, and the 


voice 
« Of stern oppression reacheth unto heaven. 
«Go forth among the Zuzims, seek thy kin, 
“ Apd cry wo, wo to hin who tarrieth here! 
‘ The Chastener lifts his sword! the Aven- 
ger comes! 
«‘ Like the strong oaks of Bashan, they shall 
fall, 
* The mighty—blasted as an autumn leaf, 


now ! 


death 
« Already thickens in the troubled air. 
** Haste ! haste away !"—And forth the good 


man went.— 


mock his entreatries. 
claims in bis anguish 
** Must they be left in unredeemed des- 
pair, 


clung 


‘ Unto thy bosom, Love ! whase emile and 





The evening sacrifice of the son | 


vengeance is | 


“E’enin the strength of their dominion-- 


«The slayers are abroad—the storm of 


” The kindred of Lot are revelling in the 
banqueting-hall, they laugh at his fears, and 
The old man ex- 


‘* Dooin’d te the death of demons—they who 
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| Were raimbows to our brital blessedness ; 

* Who were to us a treasure and a joy, 

* A trouble and a triumph o’er the ills 

* That e’er await our purtionon the earth ! 

** Must they be left who laughed and leapt 
fur joy 

** Amid the green woods and the viny fields, 

" AJjoring the Supreme whom now they 

{ 








scorn ? 
“Oh! must they perish in their guilt 2” 


| A masterly description of the destruction 
F the cities follows. Our author has made 
ia happy use of the power of contrast; the 
‘enity are destroyed in the midst of mirth 
and revelry, wheu confidence is flushed and 
We have only room for the 


fearis asleep. 
conclusion. 


Amid the awful storm, 


| Among their dying people, stood the kings | 


| Powerless and helpiess as the unweaned 
| child, 
While heaven above and hell beneath con- 
| joined 
‘In the destruction; and their crowned 
| queens 
And daughters beautiful and kindred high 
Clung round them wailing, and ten thousand 
prayers 
Shrieked with unnumbered curses ! Towers 
of fire 
| Rose round them high as heaven, and their 
flesh 
Consumed, and their hollow cries and 
prayers 
| And imprecations waxed more terrible. 
\ The awful glare for leagues around revealed 
The dying nations; Jordan's swelling 
stream 
Boiled through the furnace, and the moun- 
tain cliffs 
' Unto their deep foundations shivered— 
earth, 
A trembling mass of fiery ashes heaved 
Beneath the countlesss multitudes; the 








world 


seem 
Ready to fall—Hosts upon hosts now lay 
Dead, and the dying fell upon them there, 
And, mid the pauses of the tempest, rose 
Loud yells of agony , and demons then 
Mocked their last anguish, ull an angel 
voice, 
That shook the heavens drowned the dying 
groans, 
And cried * It is enough !"—the skies were 
bright ! 
And on the instant, the astonished Earth 
Yawoed ina bottomless chasm ’neath the 
host 
Of Sodom and Gomorrah; and the dead 
And dying, mingled in a mass of fire, 
And blood went down iato the gulf of wo, 





Reeled to and fro and all the heavens did | 


Aad burning temples, paleces and tow: rs 

| Glared wildly o'er them as they fell! Prot 
depths 

Dark and unmea-ured, like a spectre, rose 

! Pe . 

| The Dead and Deadly Sea ; an outstretched 

arm 

| Quivered at intervals, along the wave, 

| Ounce rose a shriek of Death—and ail was 
still! 


| Thisis undoubtedly the best and mest 
| finished production of Mr. Fairfield’s pen.—— 
(Its imagery is rich and sparkling, and its 
| language chaste end natural. 
that part of eriticism which consists in 
pointing out beauties, we shall Joeve the 


As we prefer 


taults to take care of themselves and con- 
} clude with quoting Mr. F's beautiful simile 
| of hope ;—he calis it the 
} ** Rainbow-f the heart, That threned in 
heaven, doth ever rest on earth.” 

This simile is every way admirab!e; the 


le- 


| 
| 


| brightness of the rainbow depends for iss « 
gree on the contrasted darkness ot the 
cloud which it adorns ; and thus the bril- 
liancy of hope is more or less striking a- ad- 
versity is lighter ordepser in its shacow.— 
/ And althouzh hope always rests oncarth, yet 
| the throne of its aspiration is the bright, the 
blessed, the everlasting abode of the Eter- 
nal. 





Theatrical.—Macready and Conway acted 
tegether for the first ime on Wednesday 
night. Macready as Prerre, Conway as 
Jaffer. It wasa delightful treat to a very 
respectable and attentive audience. These 
| refined actors always draw a refined audi- 
| 


ence, and if they are not greeted Ly a tu- 
multuous and enthusiastic throng. they 
| meet the far more gratifying admiration of 
men of taste and intellect. They are both 
polished scholars and accomplished gentle- 
men; the talents of both are chastened by 
study and cortrolled by taste. 

The show efe@ Cinderella” lately brought 
out at the Pamk is very beautiful. It brings 
to the mind tue delightful recollection of in- 
fancy, the stories of the nursery, the dreams 
ofinnocence. The scenery of this spectacle 
is gorgeous, and the machinery ingenious. 
The dumb show is relieved by one of the 
sweetest songs of Mrs. Sharpe. Little mas- 
ter Neal (we believe this is his name) makes 
a sprightly Cupid, and sends the arrow from 
his bow with great sang froid. 

ED 

Bowery Theatre.—Madame Hutin (from 
Paris) bas completely astonished the New- 
Yorkers by her dancing ; it is something 
new and peculiar. We have now some 
hopes that in time we shall see a good corpe 
de bailet, and something which deserves the 
name of dancing. Madame Hutin will im- 
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prove our taste ia this respect. “The maua 


ger deserves ample remuneration frou) the 
public for his pains and expense in bringing 
this Jady to our city. 





TESCULLANY. 
DISTINGUISHED ENGLISHMEN. 
EARL FITZWILLIAM. 





This venerable nobleman carries with a 
erey head, a young and fresh heart. ie 
may be called the old Adam of the political ‘ 
world ; and England mizht well exclaim to 
her faithful servant, in the language of 
Orlando, 

*¢ Oh, good old man, how weli in thee ap- 
pears 
The constant service of the antique world ! 
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Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Whex oone will sweat but for promotion.” 


It 18 impossible to look upon this amiable 
and dignified patrician of the olden stamp, 
without a feeling of affectionate admiration | 
for bis pure and distinguisued patriotism and 
the warm love of his country, which lives 
{if I may so say) under the ashes of age, 
and requires but to be stirred to emit the 
flasies of its former fire. The natural apa- 
thy incidental to his time of life, appears 
habitually to prevail over him; but speak to 
him of the great interests of the empire— 
speak to him of that measure which at an 
earlicr period he was delegated by his so- 
vereign to complete—speak to him of Ire- 
Jand, and through the dimness that loads his 
eye, a sudden illumination will break forth. 
For Ireland he entertains a kind of paternal 
tenderness. He reverted with a Nestorian 
pride to the period of his own government ; 
and mentioned that he had preserved the ad- 
dresses which he had _ received from the 
Roman Catholic body as among the best 
memorials of his political life. That re 
should live long enough to see the emen- 
cipation of the Irish people, seemed to be the 
wish nearest to hisheart. It does one good 
—it is useful in amoral point of view, to 
approach such a person as Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and to feel that there is in public men, such 
a thing as a pure and disinterested anxiety 
for the benefit of mankind, and that the vows 
of all politicians are not whatever we may 
be disposed to think, ‘as false as dicers’ 
@aths.” 


- FARL GREY. 

He is somewhat silent and reserved. It js 
the fashion among Tories to account him con- 
temptuous and haughty; buat [ cannot coin- 
cide with them. He has, indeed, a lofty bear- 
tag, but it is not at all artificial. it is the ar- 
istocracy of virtue as well as rank, ‘There is 
so:uecthing uncompromising, and perhaps stern 
as well as inflexible in lus aspect. ‘Tail, erect, 








and collected in himself, he carries the evi- 


‘ 








denees of moral and eveiicctial ascendency 
impressed upon him, aad looks as if he knew 
ti seli to be, in the procdest seuse which the 
poet has attached to the characters not only a 
great but an honest man. And why should 
he not look exactly what heis? Why should 
he not wrap himself in the couscivusness of 
his political integrity, and seem to say, * med 
viriute anvolvo,” while so many others who 
were once the companions of his journey, ind 


| 


who turned aside into a more luxuriant road, | 


in taking a retrospect, as the close of lite is | 


drawing near, of the mazy course which they 
have trod, behold it winding throueh a rich 
and champagne country, and eceasonally de- 
viating vafo low but not unproductive decliv- 
ities? ‘ils exmment manu, in looking back 


iroin the po.ut of moral elevation on which he 


a : ; : | 
stands, will trace his path in one direct and | 
unereken line—throuzh a lofty rezion which | 
. : . | 
has beea barren of all but fame, and from 


which no allurement of ease, or of profusion, 
could ever wmduce him to depart. Lord 
Gray bas a touch of sadness upon him, which 
would look like dissutisiaction toa placeman’s 
eye; but there is nothing really morose or 
attrabilious in his expression. He has found 
that sorrow can unbar the palaces of the 
great us well as unlatch the cottages of the 
lowly. is dear friend and near ally is gone 
—his party is ulmost broken. Ile has surviv- 
ed the death, and, let me add, the virtue of 
many illustrious men, and looks like the lone- 
ly column of the fabric which he sustained so 
nobly, and which had fallen at last around him. 
It is not wonderful that he should seem to 
stand in solitary loftiness, and that melanchol- 
ly should have given a solemn tinge to his 
mind. 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, BART. 

Immediately aiter our arrival, we were in- 
formed by the Agent of the Roman Catholic 
Association in London, Mr. Aineas M‘Don- 
nell, (and who, in the discharge of the duties 
conided to him, has evinced great talents, 
judgment, and discretion,) that Sir Francis 
Burdett was desirable to see us as soon as 
possible. We accordingly proceeded to his 
house in St. James’s Palace, where we tound 
the iember for Westminster living mm all the 
blaze of aristocracy. I had often seen Sir 
Francis Burdett 1 popular assemblies, and 


| had been greatly struck with his simple, easy» 


and unsophisticated eloquence :—I was ex- 
tremely anxious to gain a mearer access to a 
person of so muchcelebrity, and to have an 
opportunity of observing the character and 
iutellectual habits of a man who had given so 
much of its movement to the public mind.— 
He was siting in bis study when we were in- 
troduced by ‘ir. M‘Donnel. He received us 
without any oi that “auteur which I heard at- 
tributed to him, and tor which his constitution- 
al quiescence of manver 1s sometimes mista- 


a 





ken. There was a great deal of simple dig- 


nity which was entirely free from affectation 
Hav- 


ing requested us to sit, which we did in a 


in the address of Sir Francis Burdett. 


large circle his first remark indeed was that 
we were more numerous than he had expee- 
ted.) he came with an instantaneous direct+ 


: . . 
ness to the point, and after a few words, of 


course, upon the honour conferred apon him 
by being entrusted with the Cathohe ques- 
tion, entreated us with some strennousness to 
substitute Mr. Plunket in his plaice; he pro- 


‘tested his readiuess to take any part in the 


debate which was assigned him; but stated, 
that there was no ian se expable, and cer- 
tainly none more anxious than the Attorney- 
gener al for the promotion of our cause. But 
for the plain and honest manner in which this 


riven, I should have suspec- 


exhortation was g 
ted that he was merely performing a part-— 
but I have no doubt of the sincerity with 
which the recommendation was given. 

He made no effort at strong expression. 
Every thing was said with great gentleness, 
perspicuity, and candour. 1 thought, Low- 
ever, that he strangely hesitated for commen 
words. His language was as plain as his 
dress, and was extremely simple, and imdica- 
ted the favourite pursuit of a man who is 
‘Smad at a fox-chase, wire at debate.” 1 
watched his face while he spoke. His eyes 
are small and bright, but have no flash or 
splendour. ‘They are illuminated by a se- 
rene and tranquil spirit; his forehead is high 
and finely arched, but narrow and contracted, 
and although his face is lengthy, its features 
are minute and delicately chisselled off. His 
mouth is extremely small, and carries much 
suavity about it. J should have guessed him 
at once to be a man of rank, but should not 
have suspected his spirit to be a transmigra- 
tion of Cains Gracehus. 1 should never have 
guessed that he was aman whore breath had 
raised somany waves upon the public mind, 
and aroused a storm which made the vessel 
creak. Isaw no shadow of the “tower of 
Julius” in his pure and ruddy colour, and 
should never have conjectured that he had m- 
haled the evaporations of its st-gnant moat, 
Atthe same time | should observe, that if 
there was no evidences of a darmg or adven- 
turous spirit about this champion of the peo- 
ple, there are in his demeanour and bearmg 
mavy indications ot calm sesolve and 1m) erture 
bable determination. I was a good deal more 
occupied in watchmg this celebrated person, 
than in observing my companions. 


‘A real Kentuckian.—A Kentuckian, we 
believe of that class called a hug merchant, 
rode up to a public house in the west, where 
a number of gentlemen were seated in the 
piazza. After alow bow to the company, 
he inquired if any present could inform lim 
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ery was good for a burn. 
cian, (there being several present 


A young physi- 


forward, and with much complaisance, gave 
him a learned lecture on burns, the mode of 


treatment, &e. &c. for which he was thank- 


ed politely by the Kentuckian, who inform- | 


ed him that bis presemption would not an- 
swer his present complaint, as_ lis saddle 
blanket had been very badly 
night previous. Ou hearing this the physi- 
cian became exasperated, and told lun if he 
would alight, he would give him a flogging. 
said, 


The Kentuckian bowed, and 


that he would not alight for two floggings 


again 


let alone one, and rode off with much gravi- 
ty and self-satisfaction. 


Snake Worship.--- The Jacob-Pryantists 
believe that the devil invented snake wor- 
ship, by way of commemorating tis victory 
The suake has been a common 
one, and 


over ive. 
deity, because it is a managealle 
that 
any other aniunal. 


in amore extraordipary manner than 
A Malabar Brain once 
played off a curious trick upoo 
Tle raised money 
make a 


enouch amoung them to 


rolden snake 


eges, which he carried to the Pagoda in | 


solernn procession, and there deposited, tel- 
ling the people that in six weeks time the 
snake would be vivified, 
disappear with its young tu become the tute- 


hatch the eggs, and | 
lary divimities of their country. They dis- 
appeared accordingly at the time ap pointed, 
to the infinite joy of the believers. 


THE MORNING CITRONICLE. 


The undersigned purpose issuing a daily | 
morning journal, under the above ttle, to 


he devoted to Commerce, Literature, 
Polities.- 
day of March, 
sheet of paper, of a super 
Its contents will be 


wv quality to any 
now tn use in this city. 
classed under appropriate 
manneras to enable its reade 
subjects on which they may desire imforma- 
tiou withuut difficulty, as follows : 


heads, in 


FIRST PAGE. 


Ist Head. —Packets, Steamboats, and 


Stages, and all the principal post routes, with | 


prices, time of arrival and departure in the 
United States ; to which will be added the 
bank note tables and money currency. 
2d.—The shipping advertisements. 
3d.—The Literary and Miscellaneous de- 
partments, embracing the fashions and ge- 
neral amusements of the day. 


SECOND PAGE. 


Ist Head.—Ship news, Commercial intel- 
ligence, and all news or discussions of inte- 
rest to the Vercantile comm uuity. 

2d.— Domestic intelligeuce, national and 


stepped 


| Ist Hea 
burned the | 
contaming article, 


his flock. | 


and twelve golden | 


and | 
It will be commenced on the first | 
printed on the largest size | 


such | 
rs to refer to | 


NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 





| Common Council; of cases in the Police, in 
| courts of Over and Terminer, Sessions, &. 
= ‘ ; 

| Jd.—Advertising notices fur the day. 


THIRD PAGE. 
d.—Mereantile advertisements, to 
be classed by arucles io alphabetical order ; 
name, and place, in one 
line ; 
| venience of purchasers. 
| 2d.-—Review of the market : 
| cipal articles the day previocs, and quantity 
| remaining ou hand. 

J3d.—Auction Sales. 


formiog a briet directory for the con- 


FOURTH PAGE. 


| Ist. Head. —Lottery advertisements. 
2d.—Mechanies and Miscellaneous. 
3d.—Insurance advertisements aud official 
potices. 

4th. -List of Subscribers to the paper, 
who are men of business, with their residence 
| and occupation. 


. ‘ , 
A semi-weekly paper will be issued from 


the same office, which will coutaim all arti- 
‘eles from the daily Journal that may be 
~thoug!t interesting, with additions useful to 
| the politician, the agriculturist, and the ma- 


| 
| 


| 


nufacturers. 


Arrancement of the principal departments. 

| Mr. Roberts will take charge of the Politi- 
cal, Mr. Baldwin of the Commercial, and 
Mr. Brooks of the Literary. Each depart- 

| ment to he exclusively under the manage- 
) ment and control of the person to whorn it is 
merchant, educated to, and 
familiar with, the general pursuits of his 
profession, is engaged, and will devote his 
| time to the Reviews of the Market, and an 
| experienced reporter will be constantly em- 


| 
| 


j assigned. A 


ployed. 
| Location and arrangement of offices.— 
There will be two Bulletin and business offi- 
One for the accommodation 
of the lower part of the city, in the Vicinity 
of the New Exchange, and the other for the 
accommodation of the citizens of the upper 


Ces upened. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


part, in the neighbourhood of Chatham- 
/ square. At each office will be kept an Ad- 


| Vertising Leger, im which the seller can re- 


| cord the articles he may have on hand, and 
| the purchaser refer for information. 


Terms.— Daily paper 10dollars per an- 
num, payable quarterly: yearly advertisers 
40 dollars. Country paper 4 dollars, pay- 
able in advance, or 5 dollars half yearly; 
yearly advertisers in the semi-weekly paper 
25 dollars. For all other advertising or bu- 
siness trapsactions a table of prices will be 
regulaied at the offices, and all advertise- 





ee 


sales of prin- | 





— 











ments not yearly must be paid for before i in- 
serted. 
ELIJAH J. ROBERTS, 
Late Editor of the N. Y. National Advocate. 
CHARLES N. BALDWIN, 
Late Editor of the Repulican C hronicle, 
and Scrutinizer. 
JAMES G. BROOKS, 
Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
New-York, Feb. 7, 1827. 

N. 6.—Subseription papers may be re- 
turned to Tammany Hall until our offic "es 
ure arranged. Our friends will confer a fa- 
vour bv sending in their lists by the 25th of 
February. 


Errata.---Owing to a blander of our com- 
positors, a tale is commenced on our first 
form (the Son and Heir) which we have al- 
ready published. It was discovered too late 
to remedy. A piece of poetry too is pub- 
lished which we never selected, (the Song, 
Why are vou, & ) If our subscribers knew 
the diticulty of managing these affairs, they 
would vot marvel at occasional blunders 


_ AVVERTISEMENTS. 














INTOXICA TION. 


A simple remedy has been discovered, which 
effectually cures habitual drunkards and tipplers, 
and renders them totally adverse to spirituous po- 
tations ia any shaye. A considerable number, 
who have derived lasting bennefit ‘rom the medi- 
cine offered, stand ready to corroborate, with the 
most conclusive testimony, whatis here pnblicly 
averred, with regard to the , ~~ acy of the remedy. 
Their names will hereafter dep. sited with the 
editor. to whom in :!ue season. reference will be 
made, leaving to his delicacy and discreti.n te 
Communicate them to tho-e who may apply for in- 
fouaation, or to state the facts concerning their 
former habits This remedy will be administered 
yratis to bore who are in indigent circumsterces. 

Allorders, post-pei ', will he promptly attended 
toy oy addiessing ‘he application to Dr. Chambers, 
Accent, at the Mecca! Store, at the comer of 
Broadway and Bioome-stieet, New-York. where 
the me dic ine | is sold. Jan. 13. 


BOOK BINDING. 


THE subscriber takes this method of informing 
histric nu is aud the public, that be stll continues 
the Boo}, Binding Business, in ol! its various bran- 

che:, a! No. 83 Cross-street, where all who favour 
hit with aca'l may rest assured their work shall 
be -vecured with neainess and despatch. 

Fiank Books ruled aud bound, and warranted 
to fe equa! te any in the ity. 

Avenerai as:ortinent of Blank Books for sale. 

JOHN H, MINUSE. 

NB Subscribers to the * Literary Gaze‘te”’ 
can inve their volumes bound in calf, or any hind 
of binding, by sending them 10 the above place. 

Mase bi 10h s, gentiemen’s libranes, old books, 
and, utlications, bound to any pattero, and at the 
shor st notice. July 1. 


~~ PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office No. 4 Waill-street, New- York. 


Terms Four Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions must commence with the 
first No. of a Volume, prospectively or retrospec- 
tive | 

No Subscriptions received for a shorter period than 
one year, and notices of discontinuance must b® 
given one month previous to the close of a vol- 
ume. Letters must be post-paid. , 

















